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THE PHILOSOPHY OF TEMPTATION. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N. 


EERSONS are conscious, when they are 
led into sensual excess of any kind, 
that there is enjoyment connected with the 
seduction ; they are enticed on by pleasure, 
and not by any thing that they recognize as 
evil. They are enticed really by the same 
thing that entices them to virtue—the love 
of happiness—which is at the bottom of all 
motive influences. Now the question is, 
What is the evil element that makes the 
difference between right attractions and 
wrong? They are both pleasurable, and 
both have for their object apparent good. 
I apprehend that the wicked spirit which 
is concerned in the temptation to sensuality 
or any vice, has no pleasure in it, and does 
not contribute to the pleasure of others in 
any case; but, on the contrary, just so far 
as it is present, it diminishes pleasure and 
introduces into the life uneasiness and dis- 
tress; and yet it has an agency in entice- 
ment. Considered as a miserable spirit, 
one that is destitute of comfort, it can not 
have any direct power of enticement. What 
then is its agency? It is simply a decep- 
tion ; it furnishes a delusive medium through 
which persons look at the pleasures they 
pursue; as if the devil could put spectacles 
on our eyes while we were eating, that 
would make our food appear different from 
what it is, and so tempt us to eat more than 
we want, or to eat things that are not good. 
The spectacles would not alter the substan- 
ces that we are dealing with, but would 
give us a false estimate of them, and come 
between us and them, so as to bring about 
a union with them that has falsehood 
in it. 

That is just what the evil spirit does for 
us in all its temptations, whether to sensual 
vices or to errors of the mind. It is the 
same seduction that is concerned in all 
these spiritual bubbles that are leading 
men off into trackless wastes of barrenness ; 





the same that is concerned in every form 
of foolishness, brought upon people by spir- 
itual deception. The lying spirit comes 
between us and the things that are around 
us, and abuses our perception, so that we 
see things in a false light. It raises mirages, 
and, like the colored glass in the ferry-boat 
windows, colors every thing that is seen 
through it. There is no pleasure in it, and 
it can not communicate pleasure at all, but, 
on the contrary, is itself restless and tor- 
mented, “going about in dry places, seeking 
rest, and finding none.” It is no help in 
the matter of our union with things around 
us, but robs us in every respect; its only 
agency is to falsify by coloring and decep- 
tion. 

Simple pleasure, then, is not a thing to 
be afraid of ; the devil is not concerned in 
it at all; it is harmless in its nature. But 
the main thing is to look out for the lying 
spirit; and look out that it does not make 
us liars ourselves. If the devil can seduce 
a person into deception and a lying spirit 
in the pursuit of pleasure, he has him at 
his mercy, and excess will be the conse- 
quence. But if we keep ourselves out in 
the clear daylight, in a true, honest spirit, 
consciously open to God and man, there 
will be no danger of sensuality in our 
pleasures. 

We may be sure of this, that wherever 
there is sensuality going there is no in- 
crease of pleasure. If a man is stealing, 
he is not stealing pleasure, but torment. 
Never set down such a man as happy. It 
is impossible to steal pleasure. Pleasure is 
an honest thing. é' 

The spirit of heaven is a spirit of pleas- 
ure. Instead of being more abstinent and 
monkish and repulsive to human nature 
than the devil is, it is distinguished from 
the devil by being a spirit of pleasure, the 
opposite of his spirit of uneasiness and 
torment. It isthe juggling of a fiend that 
tries to set down pleasure to the devil’s 
credit, as though he had the useof that. It 
is God that made it, and he has the use of 
it. He is the “blessed” God, and out of 
him comes all that gives zest to our enjoy- 
ments. “In his presence is fullness of joy, 
and at his right hand are pleasures for 
evermore.” It is the gushing forth of the 
water of life that proceeds out of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb, that gives 
us all the multiplied enjoyments even of 
our bodies, in things which appertain to 
this world. Satan does not contribute an 
atom to the music of this world, but on the 





contrary all his influence goes to spoil it. 
In seeking pleasure, then, sEEK UNTO THE 
Lorp, and be sure that you seek it in the 


pure, open, honest spirit: it is to be found - 


in no other. 


SELECTIONS FROM QC. W. N.’S WRITINGS. 


From the Spiritual Magazirie,-Aug. 11, 1849. 

WHAT I8 DEATH ? ; 

CT is DISORGANIZATION complete. In a 
simple view we have but one enemy to 
fight, as also one thing to promote. That 
enemy is DisoRGANIzATION. A spirit of con- 
demnation first separates us from God; then 
from each other; then the body from the 
soul; and the result is that the body decays 
and crumbles to dust. This is death—the 
consummation of the disorganizing princi- 
ple. The thing we have to do is to organ- 
ize—condense; begin with organizing our 
ideas and spiritual nature ; then our social 
relations. The consummation will be per- 
fect unity and perfect life. Hate disor- 
ganization: regard want of unity—any 
thing which causes separation except the 
word of God, as the knife which will cut 


your throat; as more to be feared than. 


cholera. The word of God is a divider of 
soul and spirit; but it also carries with it 
a healing power, which in the erid pro- 
motes and increases organization. 

Faith is an organizing element. Unbe- 


lief is disorganizing. Itseparated man from . 


God, and man from man. This produced 
sin and death. By the working of the op- 
posite principle, the whole creation will 
finally become a unit. Life has already 
begun its victorious march, before which 
chaos and death will disappear. 


% 


CONTROL OF THE ATTENTION. 


HE power of controlling the attention 

can scarcely be overestimated. Schools 
and colleges are to be prized chiefly for 
their discipline of the attention. Obtain- 
ing control of the attention is virtually 
obtaining mastery of one’s self; and this 
leads to success in all directions. A grand 
secret of the remarkable achievements 
which have made a few men so celebrated 
consists in their superior control of the at- 
tention. They have been able to direct 


their mind at will, and hold it on a given 
object as long as they please. I think it 
was Newton who said the difference be- 
tween him and common men was, that he 
could keep his attention on any given sub- 
ject until light came, and they could not.— 
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I am inclined to account for the wonder- 
ful wisdom and power of Christ in a simi- 
lar way. He early acquired perfect com- 
mand of his attention. It was constantly 
directed toward God, the source of all life, 
light and power. Nothing could make his 
“mind wander;” neither pleasure nor 
pain, persecution nor praise. For this rea- 
son he became a perfect medium of the 
will and spirit of his Father. 

Wherever our heart is centered, there 
our attention will be found guarding its 
treasures. Something like spiritual pres- 
ence may be secured by the direction of 
our attention. Though “absent in body,” 
we may be “ present in spirit” where we 
choose, by this simple means. 

Salvation through Christ is attained by 
controlling and rightly directing the atten- 
tion. The work of salvation begins when 
our attention is gained by Christ ; it is per- 
fected when it is unchangeably fixed upon 
him. The translation of the soul from 
death to life, from earth to heaven, is 
effected by the simple process of directing 
the attention to the Son of God, who came 
in all flesh that he might be accessible to 
every child of humanity. “ Beholding as 
in a glass the glory of the Lord, we are 
changed into the same image from glory to 
glory.” G. ©. 


THE SOURCE OF ALL GOOD. 


OD is the great center of life and 

love and power. All that is worth 
striving for we may find in Him. Are 
we sick? in Him is health. Are we weak ? 
in Him is power. Are we desponding? in 
Him is hope. 
knowledge. No friend so near: no friend 
so true; none so willing to supply all our 


wants. Are we poor? the riches of his 
grace are unfailing ; and He gives freely to 


all who ask of Him. Then let us draw 
nigh unto Him as to a loving friend. By 
keeping the heart pure and asking his help 


to do his will we may secure his genial 

presence, and his love will envelop us, and 

protect us from all evil. Our hearts will 

be warmed and softened, our minds en- 

lightened, and our bodies strengthened for 

the trials of every-day life. J. J. 8. 
Fort Lyon, Mo. 


From the N. Y. Star. 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
A STRANGE PEOPLE--A LADY'S IMPRESSIONS OF 
THEIR CUSTOMS AND LIFE. 

Much has already been written about the 
peculiar but daring people, known as the Oneida 
Community. I lately paid them a visit in com- 
pany with a gentleman who went to see their 
manufactories, and recommended the advance- 
ment of certain branches of domestic industry. 
A note was forwarded to Dr. Noyes,* the leader 
or principal of the Community, acquainting him 
of our expected arrival in town, as the hotel in 
its village is about four miles distant from the 
Community. After breakfast a carriage was in 
waiting for us, and we started early, in good 


*A son of J, H, Noyes, the founder of the Community. 


Are we ignorant? in Him is[ 


spirits, anticipating a novel day among these 
strange people. 

Arrived at our destination, the principal 
building we observed standing on high ground 
and in the midst of a cultivated lawn, that 
made it appear more like the mansion of a 
rich nobleman, than the abode of this plain, in- 
dustrious people. At the door we were met by 
a mature lady in a bloomer costume. Her 
hair was cut short, and as I saw no other style, 
I came to the conclusion this was the only one 
worn, while the only difference in dress, distin- 
guishing one above the other in position, was in 
the quality of materials. This woman was 
very ladylike, and the manner of welcome had 
all the ease and refinement of any high-bred 
city maiden. Dr. Noyes then came forward 
and was introduced. I was a little taken aback 
at first, for he appeared like any thing but a 
man born to rule. * * * He seemed at first 
very reticent; but, as the morning wore away, I 
discovered that the man had a storehouse of 
knowldege, both scientific and practical, which 
he revealed in his own quiet way. He was our. 
escort and guide through the house and grounds. 
The large building contains the office, parlors, sit- 
ting-rooms, library and reading-room, and 
sleeping apartments, all of which were in the 
most perfect order, and very clean. 

I saw many little tokens of refinement, such 
as flowers, music and pictures. We visited also 
the school-rooms, exhibitionerooms, and chem- 
ical laboratory, which were in another building. 
In the class-rooms were a number of children re- 
citing their lessons to a pretty young mistress. 
A drive’ of about a mile brought us to the silk- 
factory, a large brick building erected especially 
for the purpose. It bids fair in a short time to 
compete with any in the country. The factory 
gives employment to nearly a hundred perses 
vering, worthy girls, who are brought from the 
village every morning, and returned at night in 
the wagons belonging to the Community. The 
working-rooms of these girls, where ribbons 
and sewing-silk are made, were unusually light, 
airy and warm, while the walls were hung with 
baskets of flowers, running vines, and plants in 
profusion, almost making me fancy they were 
in some garden bower instead of a factory. In 
another portion of the building is the machine- 
shop, where they not only manufacture their 
own machinery and implements, but the cele- 
brated steel-traps, which are sold from Maine 
to California. Here were traps of all sizes, 
from a huge thing to hold a grizzly bear to 
those for trapping a mink. Of the largest they 
sell about forty a year, which are sent to the 
Rocky Mountains and California, and of the 
other sizes they sell about 200,000 yearly. As 
the trappers usually leave their traps in the fur 
regions, they have to purchase a new supply 
every season. The grounds belonging to the 
Community embrace about 600 acres, devated 
to farming and grazing. The silk-factory is two 
stories high, divided into different departments 
for sewing and machine twist and packing-rooms. 
The value of the silk manufactured last season 
was about $150,000. They keep about ten 
men traveling through the country constantly, 
and are working up to the full capacity of the 
mill to supply the demand. This enterprise 
was started some time since, and much goods 
are made, the dyes all being made by Dr. 
Noyes himself,¢ who is a practical chemist. On 
our return to the mansion, we were invited to 
lunch. The cooking and dining-rooms occupying 
another building, with the printing-presses and 
publishing rooms of the newspaper on the 
second floor. Dr. Noyes sat with us at lunch, 
while the service of the table was performed 
by one of the sisters, with short hair, but quite 
an interesting face. The dishes were cooked to 
perfection, and the set.out equalled Delmonico’s 
in the luxurious variety of meats, vegetables 
and fruits with which the table was loaded. 





+Dr. Noyes at first had entire charge of this branch of in- 





dustry, but at present J, H. Barron is its principal superinten- 





| Every evening this family of from 200 to.300 


members, meet together in a large room, and 
sing, talk and exhort. They profess to be a 
religious’ people, living in the fear of God, and 
for the highest happiness of each other. Every 
one of these women apparently leads-a useful 
life, and free from fushion’s trammels. They 
have neither chignons, frizzles nor curls to ar- 
range; neither long trains nor French heeled 
boots. From the expression of their faces 
they seem to be happy and contented with their 
position. M. 


From the New York Herald. 
COMMUNISM IN KANSAS. 


The most novel and interesting manufactur- 
ing enterprise in Kansas is a French velvet 
factory—the only one in the United States— 
started on the codperative plan by a M. E. V. 
de Boissiere, a French philanthropist of fortune. 
With a view to test his ideas of socialistic re- 
form this gentleman last winter purchased five 
sections of land (3,200 acres) in the southern 


_ of Franklin county, sixty miles from 
eavenworth, and, naming it the Kansas Co- 
dperative Farm, erected a workshop and a few 
tenements to provide for the few experts who 
accompanied him, and set to work on the manu- 
facture of velvet ribbon. But his philanthropic 
views are on a truly grand scale; and as he has 
abundant means to put them to a practical test, 
there is no doubt of their being fully carried 
out. A conversation with M. de Boissiere de- 
veloped the fact to your correspondent that he 
is deeply imbued with the idea that there is no 
necessary antagonism between capital and labor. 
Regarding the body corporate as organized on 
the same principle as the body physical, he con- 
tends that there is a natural harmony of rela- 
tion binding all together in one common 
interest ; that to adjust these relations we have 
but to discover and apply the laws of social 
harmony as we do those of physiology, mathe- 
matics, chemistry and other known harmonies. 
To secure a harmony of relation between capi- 
tal and labor, he proposes to adopt the follow- 
ing formula as the basis of a self-sufficing com- 
monwealth :—Joint-stock property, codperative 
labor, equitable distribution of profits, mutual 
guarantees, association of families, integral 
education and unity of interests. 

The domain whereon this communistie scheme 
is to be carried out, is now in process of pre- 
paration for the proposed colony. At pre- 
sent about two hundred acres are enclosed, upon 
forty acres of which good crops were raised, 
and fifty acres in addition are broken with the 
plough; an orchard of about. eight hundred 
fruit trees of various kinds planted; seed beds 
for forest trees and fora plantation of mulberry 
trees have been sown, which have already 
made a very promising start. The dwelling 
house is of frame, two and a half stories, fifty- 
two by thirty feet, with outhouses; a farm- 
house and barns have also been erected. He is 
also building a stone factory twenty-five by 
eighty feet for the silk business, as M. de Bois 
siere proposes to treat silk from the cocoon to 
finished fabric. His manufacture of silk is thus 
far limited to the production of silk velvet 
trimming, woven by professional workmen 
from France, which is pronounced by dealers in 
the article at Leavenworth as fully equal in 
quality to the best imported. A single loom 
turns out at one time twenty-eight pieces of 
double-web ribbon, woven with the ply (or 
brush) between the two webs, and then sepa- 
rated by thin, sharp blades, which vibrate with 
the movement of the loom. The daily product. 
of one loom is 250 to 300 yards of finished 
ribbon. Machinery for weaving broad web: 
velvet and other silk fabrics has been ordered 


and will be put into operation next spring. 

The plan of the family mansion is not as yet. 
fully determined ; but a preference is shown for 
a parallelogram of the dimensions of 72 by 12 
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feet, with a central covered court, and tenements 
on the four sides ; the public offices to be on the 
first floor, the tenements above, after the plan 
of the celebrated familistere of M. Godenmaire, 
of Guise, France. Preparations for building 
this edifice and its complement of outbuildings 
will be made next year. 

The work thus far has been done by the old- 
fashioned plan of hired labor, as the arrange- 
ments are not sufficiently advanced to establish 
@ codperative organization, nor to invite associ- 
ates into the enterprise. The work of prepara- 
tion is expected to require two years from this 
date. But that this philanthropic industrial ex- 
periment may have a fair chance of success, 
the founder intends to endow the domain (with 
his own means, if found necessary) with all the 
materials for fencing, timber groves, orchard, 
family mansion, shops, teams, tools, machinery, 
&c., sufficient to employ, house and educate a 
society of 2,000 members. Their occupations 
will consist of agriculture, fruit-growing, stock- 
raising, dairying, the mechanic arts, manufactur- 
ing and domestic labor. Much interest is felt 
throughout the state in this novel enterprise, 
and as M. de Boissiere is a man of good ad- 
ministrative talent, and goes to work in a man- 
ner that shows he has well calculated results, 
considerable confidence is felt in the ultimate 
success of his plan. The introduction of a 
French communistic society to the plains of 
Kansas, all the social details of parallelogram, 
joint-stock property and association of families, 
is certainly an interesting novelty. Now that 
the whole social and industrial arrangements of 
France have broken down before the rude whirl- 
wind of armed invasion, it would seem as though 
the benevolent plans of this philanthropic 
Frenchman were opening a way for their re- 
suscitation on this Continent. 


ROUGHING IT. 





BY THEODORE L. PITT. 





Iv. 
E had got into the woods. The next 
matter for consideration was, where 
should we locate for our winter campaign ? 

Hutchins, before starting from the States, 
had some expectations of occupying his old 
camping ground, at Eagle Lake, on the head 
waters of Trent River, seven miles west of 
McKillican’s. But four years of absence had 
brought unlooked for changes. The territory 
around Eagle Lake was now occupied by set- 
tlers and trappers. Farther up the Hastings 
Road two expert trappers, Ray and Long, were 
coursing the streams and swamps. Two days’ 
reconnoitering and inquiring narrowed our pros- 
pects and plans. To find good and unoccupied 
trapping grounds, we must, first, go on forty 
miles farther up the road, and then strike west- 
ward toward the Bobcaygeon Road; or, sec- 
ondly, strike off seven or eight miles east to 
Salmon Lake, among the tributaries of which, 
_ far to the northeast, there seemed much proba- 
bility of finding game. If we went on north 
we should encroach on the trapping grounds of 
the Madawaska Indians, which all the reports 
of trappers who had tried it pronounced to be 
disagreeable. After diligent study of the map 
of Hastings County, and pondering all available 
information, we decided in favor of the Salmon 
Lake region. 

There were three routes by which to reach 
Salmon Lake. Three miles north, at Menzie’s, 
was an abandoned lumber road, which report 
said extended into. the woods toa point near 
the lake. At its termination was a Jarge 
lumber shanty which we could easily trans- 





form into winter quarters. Our location 
would be within easy distance of the lake, and 
not so remote from the semi-weekly mail route 
of the Hastings Road as to prevent our fre- 
quently hearing from home and the unwooded 
world. Then if we did not like the lumber 
shanty we could easily go on a mile or two to 
the lake and build a better one. These reports 
were encouraging. We had not learned that 
geographical and topographical information im- 
parted by backwoods settlers is sometimes a little 
awry. We concluded to try the Menzie route. 

A neighbor’s team transferred our luggage 
over the three miles of rock and ravine to 
Menzie’s. If these three miles were a specimen 
of the following forty, and report insisted that 
they were only the first terms in a geometrical 
ratio of rocks and roughness, we concluded it 
was fortunate that a trip to the Madawaska. had 
been abandoned. 

The morning was still fresh and misty when 
we loaded our pack-baskets with ammunition, 
blankets and two days’ provisions, shouldered 
them, and, gurs in hand, sallied forth from 
Menzie’s back dour, crossed a potato field in an 
easterly direction, climbed over bowlders and 
fallen trees into a wet ravine, and entered the 
woods. To three of our party this was their 
first taste of trapper and camp life. 


Cultivation of the Sugar Beet. 


HE cultivation of the beet for the manu- 

facture of sugar has for many years been 
successfully carried on in France and Germany 
and in other parts of Europe. In France, 
especially, the business has steadily increased, 
until more sugar is produced annually in that 
country, it is stated, than is consumed by its 
entire population. The cultivation of the beet 
and the manufacture of beet sugar was fully 
established in France in 1811, by a decree of 
Napoleon I, who perceived the advantages that 
would result to the country from this branch of 
industry. 

Attempts have been made to establish the 
manufacture of beet-root sugar in the United 
States. Like most new branches of industry 
it at first had to encounter difficulties, but at 
present it seems to be in a fair way to become 
successful. We hear of two establishments in 
Illinois and Wisconsin that are experimenting 
on quite a large scale, and, judging from the re- 
ports given, promise to be successful. 

The subject of the manufacture of beet-root 
sugar has been more or less discussed the past 
season by the O. C. as a promising branch of 
industry, and an experiment has been made on 
a small scale of raising the beet. One acre of 
yround was planted to beets quite late in the 
season. Owing to the lateness of planting and 
some fault in the method, rather an imperfect 
stand of plants was obtained. The drought 
also for a time proved quite severe. Neverthe- 
less, the beets harvested from the one acre of 
land were estimated at not less than twenty- 
eight tons. So far as the production of the 
root is concerned, the experiment proved quite 
flattering ; but it remains for the chemist to de- 
termine whether the beets contain the requisite 
amount of saccharine matter to render their 
conversion into sugar profitable. Another year 
it is proposed to cultivate the beet on a still 
larger scale; and should the results of the ex- 








periment prove favorable, the O. C. may per- 
haps undertake the manufacture of beet-root 
sugar. It is stated, where the beet is cultivated 
for the purpose of sugar manufacture, that be- 
sides obtaining sugar sufficient to make the cul- 
tivation of the beet and its conversion into 
sugar profitable, the refuse after the juice has 
been extracted is of more value for the purpose 
of feeding stock than any other crop grown on 
the same amount of land. 


It is not necessary, in growing this crop, that 
isolated farmers should have the trouble and 
expense of manufacturing their own sugar. 
Factories for the purpose will spring up in ‘their 
immediate vicinity, just as cheese-factories have 
done; and all that farmers will have to do will 
be to haul their beets during the fall and winter 
to the factory, and return with loads of food 
for their stock. There is little doubt that beet- 
root culture will at no very distant day become 
a branch, of industry in this country, and will 
prove perhaps, a more profitable investment to 
the farmer than the precarious and fluctuating 
business of hop-growing. But should it turn 
out, after a thorough experiment, that the soil 
and climate of this country are not adapted to 
the production of the beet of the right quality 
for the purpose of sugar manufacture, still it 
must be evident, to those at least who have 
tried the experiment, that a more profitable 
crop could not be raised by the farmer who is 
engaged in the dairy business than two or three 
acres of beets, more or less, according to the 
number of cows in keeping. 

The beet is by no means a difficult crop to 
raise. Allowing twenty-five tons of roots to 
the acre, as an average yield, we have beets 
enough from a single acre of land to feed a stall 
of twenty cows, each twenty-five pounds of 
beets a day, for a hundred days, or more than 
three months. This amount, if fed to cows 
late in the fall and early winter, would induce 
them to hold out in their milk a much longer 
period than if fed on hay alone; and if fed in 
the spring before grass time to cows that come 
in early, they would produce nearly double the 
quantity of rich milk that could be obtained 
from dry feed alone. Doubtless the farmers of 
this country have yet much to learn in respect 
to the economical use of their land and the pro- 
duction of the most profitable crops. Diffi- 
culties may arise in the mind of the farmer 
who has had no experience in regard to raising 
and disposing of the beet crop; but these would 
all disappear when the work is rightly under- 
stood and the management of the business 
systematically carried out. H, T. 


FEMALE COMPOSITORS. 

We observe that our friend of the San Jose 
Mercury, has commenced practicing with lady 
compositors. We don’t doubt that they will 
succeed, but the idea that they can learn the 
cases and set up over one thousand ems in the 
first seven hours—ahem ! take off three sticks 
full, Owen.—Santa Clara News. 

Nota line off; and that, too, without the 
least previous knowledge of the buisness. The 
second day, the eldest of our girl compositors 
set up seven sticks, manuscript copy, with scarce- 
ly a typographical error. She can now, after 
only a week’s practice, set up three thousand 
ems per day.—San Jose Mercury. 


Our own experience is similar to the Mer- 
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cury’s. But our friend Owen will find that girls 
reach a certain point in knowledge of the craft 
and remain stationary. Women will never 
make good printers, as they never intend to 
make a profession of it, but merely take to it 
as enjoyment, until they can find some one who 
will take the trouble of obtaining a livelihood 
for them off their hands.—Mayfield Enterprise. 

The type for this number of our Journ has 
been set by a woman, who sets ten thousand ems 
in eight hours—our crooked manuscript copy— 
and shows a very clean proof.— Woman’s Pacific 
Coast Journal. 

For twenty years the type of the Community 
paper has been mainly set up by women; and 
no such trouble has been experienced as the 
editor of the Mayfield Enterprise describes. 
—FEditor of the Circular. 
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TWO PICTURES, 
“Look first on this, and then on that.” 

ITHIN the last twenty years a new form of 

society has manifested itself in the Eastern 
States, having its principal center in that Common- 
wealth which glories in the name “Empire.” It is 
somewhat peculiar in its principles and practices, 
being professedly founded on the gospel idea that 
Christ came into the world to save men from sel- 
fishness. This element is allowed no place or scope 
in its polity. All its arrangements in labor, love 
and worship, are based on the idea that selfishness in 
any form is an unnecessary evil. Its members are 
enthusiastic in their devotion to the new social sys- 
tem, and claim that their organization offers superior 
advantages in respect to all the four grand depart- 
ments of human interests, material, intellectual, 
social and spiritual. All distinctions of rich and 
poor are unknown, for they have their property in 
common. All are well fed, comfortably clothed 
and warmly housed. There is no oppressive labor 
among them. One kind of employment is consid- 
ered as honorable as another. There are no hire- 
lings, and of course no strikes. Great educational 
advantages prevail. All have access to their large 
common libraries and reading-rooms. Their chil- 
dren are well trained in their own schools and 
academies. They purpose to give a liberal educa- 
tion to every child born or brought among them. In 
respect to social matters they claim to be happy and 
pure-minded. There is among them no ownership 
of woman by man, and no social or sexual bondage. 
They have no matrimonial quarrels, no divorce suits, 
no child murders or wife murders. They have daily 
evening meetings, and greatly reverence the Bible, 
giving credit to the spirit of its teachings for all the 
glorious fruits they now enjoy. There is among 
them no drunkenness, no theft, no lying, no pro- 
fanity, no obscenity. They never interfere with the 
social arrangements of society around them. 
Though they employ. many scores of female 
operatives from neighboring villages, no one of 
their number was ever charged with immoral 
conduct toward one of them. Their example 
in respect to industry, temperance, and general 
integrity, is beyond praise. Their word is re- 
garded as good as their bond wherever they are 
known. They are, in short, intelligent, content- 
ed, happy, peaceable, religious citizens. 

The second picture represents society in gen- 
eral. Here selfishness is regarded as indispen- 
sable. It enters into all relations, and is often 
the controlling element. Here, too, industry, 





intelligence, morality and religion are found ; 
but alas! with them are also found poverty, 
drunkenness, and every form of crime. The 
picture everywhere reveals the colors of wick- 
edness. A single copy of a journal published 
in the same “ Empire” State gives— 

An account of murder on the high seas. 

An item about alleged fraudulent bonds. 

An account of an examination of a person 
for an attempt to defraud the government. 

Something about a strike among the St. Cris- 
pins. 

Three columns and a half about a divorce 
case. 
An account of a Spanish butchery. 

A few paragraphs about “ river thieves.” 

Sketch of a“ friendly fight.” 

Ditto of a “ shocking affray in Brooklyn.” 

Ditto of a “ felonious assault.” 

Something about “ one more unfortunate.” 

A description of a bloody stabbing affray. 

Ditto of a desperate assault in a saloon. 

A paragraph about counterfeiters. 

A statement about the arrest of a Congressman 
for forgery. 

Ditto about smuggling and an attempt to as- 
sassinate a revenue officer. 

Something about the “ garret mystery.” 

A mention of two attempted bank robberies. 

The last dying speech of a condemned man. 

An account of the murder by a blind man of 
his father and mother. 

Other accounts of robbery, love and jealousy, 
and columns devoted to the horrors of war. 


Behold the two pictures! The dark stains in 
the last one, though giving, when considered by 
themselves, an exaggerated view of the wicked- 
ness of common society, yet reveal what actually 
there exists; and it is worthy of note, in this 
connection, that of the entire catalogue of evils 
we have collated from a single copy of a journal 
claiming to be the leading paper of New York 
city, not one has ever been charged against any 
member of the new form of society first de- 
scribed. And yet, forsooth, because its members 
prefer to abolish from their midst the diabolical 
element of selfishness, that causes all the crimes 
prevailing in the society they have left, there are 
those who are ready to inquire whether the new 
form of society should be tolerated. O, consis- 
tency, thou art a jewel! 


DIXON AND HIS COPYISTS. 
VI. 
BY J. H. NOYES. 

HE reader must not fail to notice in my 
last article another instance of Dixon’s 
persistence in a foregone purpose of misrepre- 
sentation after getting an explicit correction 
“fresh from our mouths.” He confesses that 
he did not hear any thing about “the prophet” 
and “the saints” among us, but “ caught these 
names from his New England friends.” Never- 
theless, he cross-questioned me with the vehe- 
mence and perseverance of a lawyer, as to 
what title I was addressed by in the Commu- 
nity, evidently hoping to get from me some- 
thing that would sanction the slang that he 
“caught from his New England friends.” [ 
told him again and again that I was generally 
called Mr. Noyes; occasionally Father Noyes; 
but had no official or ecclesiastical title. Yet 
he went on with his book as he had at that time 
doubtless begun it, calling me “the prophet” 
as often as he could, till he became ashamed of 
the trick himself, and dropped it in his later 





editions. But he never dropped his sneering 
talk about “the saints” and “Brother Hamil- 
ton” and “sister Alice,” though these titles 
were as fictitious as that which he gave me, and 
were caught, with that, from his “ New England 
friends,” and not from us. 


By the way, I am curious to know who those 
“New England friends” were who infected 
Dixon with this titular itch. He must have 
caught other things from them. We may fairly 
count them among his extraneous sources of in- 
formation. So it appears that the account of 
us which he professes to have written “fresh 
from our own mouths,” came, first, from his 
cramming at the British Museum, and, secondly, 
from his gossip with his “‘ New England friends.” 
To complete our view of his method of making 
his books, I will now advert to a third resvurce, 
which he obtained after his visit to us; and will 
give an example of the use he made of it. 


After Dixon’s return to England, but before 
the publication of “New America,” he wrote 
me a letter, inviting me to give him what in- 
formation I could about the origin of the theory 
of “Spiritual Marriage” in this country. In the 
ensuing spring I sent him a manuscript of some 
eighty pages of closely written letter-paper, 
with the following introduction : 


Wallingford, March, 1867. 
To Witu1am Hepworta Dixon— 

Dear Sir: On the receipt of your letter of in- 
quiry as to the origin of Spiritual Wifehood in 
this country, I bethought me of some of the old 
Perfectionists at the Community who might 
have stories to tell that would throw light on 
that subject, and I went immediately to Oneida 
and commenced an examination of “ persons 
and papers.” The brethren told their experi- 
ence freely, and I soon had a large package of 
narratives. The inquest proved to be so inter- 
esting to me and to the Community, that it 
lured and led me on, till it was too late to send 
any thing to you for your book “ New Ameri- 

.” So I settled down to the investigation 
more leisurely, enlarged my plan, and made a 
— job of it. And here you have the re- 
sult. 

I hardly know why I send you this big budget. 
It is too late, and there is too much of it, for 
the object you had in view in writing to me. 
It may be of no use to you for any future pub- 
lication. Yet I think much of it will be in- 
teresting to you. I send it, perhaps, partly to 
fulfill my promise, and partly in hope that some 
of it may find its way into literature and his- 
tory. “TI cast my bread upon the waters.” 

° ° ” . J. HN. 

I violate no confidence in disclosing the fact 
that I sent Dixon the manuscript above re- 
ferred to; nor should I violate any, if I should 
publish it entire: for I notified him in the let- 
ter which accompanied it, that I had reserved a 
copy, and might sometime publish it, if he did 
not make use of it, or if his use of it did 
not suit me. 


That manuscript furnished a large part of the 
material out of which the second volume of 
Dixon’s book on “Spiritual Wives” was con- 
structed. There are 292 pages in that volume 
(in the English edition); of these there are 
15 pages on the “Pauline Church,” and the 
“Agape,” and 66 pages of concluding specu- 
lations, which are probably original. Then 


there are 86 pages of George Cragin’s “Story 
of a Life,” taken from the Circutar without 
much alteration. The remaining 125 pages con- 
sist of historical materials obtained from my 
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manuscript, worked over and badly bedeviled, 
to make them sensational. 


I do not intend to publish that manuscript at 
present; but I shall have to correct, in the course 
of this series of criticisms, several misrepresen- 
tations that were made from it; and for that 
reason I have given this account of it. 


For my first example of Dixon’s misuse of 
my manuscript, I call attention to his report of 
the way I was led to the theory of Male Conti- 
nence. This is a point of some importance, at 
least to me; and as I find that Dixon’s copyists, 

- misled by him, are making false history about 
it as fast as they can, I will take this occa- 
sion to give my own account of the matter. 


First we will look at Dixon’s story, which is 
as follows: 


* * * “Tale Owen wrote a book called 
Moral Physiology, in which he proposed a new 
theory for limiting the number of mouths to 
be fed. It was a daring book, and many 
pious people denounced it as the spawn of 
hell; but the abuse of men who were known 
for their old-fashioned virtues only helped it 
into wider notice. More than by any other 
class, it is said to have been read and pon- 
dered by the clergy. I have reason to think 
it suggested the vagaries of the Rev. Theophi- 
lus Gates; and I happen to know that it gave 
the first hint of his system to Father Noyes.” 
—“Spiritual Wives,” vol. 2, p. 214. 


The American book that stole 113 pages of 
its thunder from Dixon, copies the above para- 
graph with characteristic variations, and re- 
casts the last clause more sharply thus: 


“ Owen has the discredit of having suggested 
to Father Noyes his dirty practice of Male 
Continence.” 


Now let us see the original passage in my 
manuscript, from which these oracles got their 
information. Here it is: 


“Owen published a book entitled Moral 
Physiology, the object of which was to propose 
a method of limiting propagation; viz., by the 
practice of withdrawing immediately before the 
emission of the semen. This book had a great 
circulation. I read it in 1837, and have reason to 
believe that it had some agency in turning my 
attention to the studies which led to our doctrine 
of Male Continence.” 


What is the fair meaning of these last words 
in Italics? Did they authorize Dixon to say 
that Owen’s book gave me the first hint of our 
“system?” or his copyist to say that Owen 
suggested to me the practice of Male Conti- 
nence? Fortunately I have the means of show- 
ing what my words mean, by showing exactly 
what impression Owen’s book made on me 
when I first read it, as above stated, in 1837. 
I reviewed “ Moral Physiology” in the Witness, 
Sept. 23, 1837, and gave my opinion of it as 
follows : Z 

“The last part of the book I can not com- 
mend, because it shamelessly advocates the 
most atrocious robbery of which man can be 
guilty; a robbery for which God slew Onan, 
and for which I doubt not he will in due time 
destroy all who practice and commend it. Yet 
the pure in heart, those who are clad with the 
armor of light, need not fear to read the book, 
for it contains its own antidote, inasmuch as it 
most beautifully portrays and inculeates that 
fearless simplicity which is the very essence of 
genuine modesty, and a most perfect preventive 
of the crime which the book was designed to 
propagate. I may say this is ore of the best 
and the worst books I ever read; best, because 
it teaches the liberty of innocence; worst, be- 





cause it forges and gilds the chains of guilt. It 
is a dish of foul poison, garnished with the most 
wholesome and delicious viands. I advise the 
reader to take the garnishing as lawful spoil, 
and leave the poison for those who distilled it. 
Let no man say that in these remarks I com- 
mend infidelity. On the contrary, I counsel 
believers to carry the war against infidelity into 
the very center of its camp, by fearlessly facing 
its falsehoods and making spoil of its truths.” 

Our “system,” as everybody knows, is, in its 
essential feature, the exact opposite of Owen’s. 
Ours is Male Continence; his is Male Inconti- 
nence, plus Evasion. If I got my “ first hint ” 
from his book, the “system” that resulted, as 
well as the above review of the book, shows 
that the hinting must have been “ by contra- 
ries,” just as atheism suggests faith. What I 
meant, and all that I meant, in what I wrote to 
Dixon, was that Owen’s book probably helped 
to turn my attention to the study of the sexual 
question ; and this is all there is in the lan- 
guage I used. I was reading Shaker books 
also in 1837, and they had quite as much influ- 
ence on my studies afterwards as “ Moral Phy- 
siology.” In fact, the “system” of Male Conti- 
nence has more real affinity with Shakerism 
than with Owenism. Itis based on self-control, 
as Shakerism is based on self-denial; while 
Owenism is the usual self-indulgence evading 
its natural consequences. 

And now, to prevent mistakes and misrepre- 
sentations hereafter, it is time that I should tell 
how I did get my first hint of Male Continence. 
This is a story which I have never before told 
in print. Whatever may be thought of it, I 
hope it may be interesting enough to supplant 
the falsehoods of Dixon and his copyists. 

I was married in 1838, and lived in the usual 
routine of matrimony till 1846. It was during 
this period of eight years that I studied the 
subject of sexual intercourse in connection with 
my experience, and discovered the principle of 
Male Continence. And the discovery issued 
from very sore and sorrowful experience. In 
the course of six years, my wife went through 
the agonies of five births. Four of them were 
premature. Only one child lived. This ex- 
perience under God was what directed my 
studies and kept me studying. After our last 
disappointment I told my wife that I would 
never again expose her to such fruitless suffering. 
I made up my mind to live apart from her, 
rather than break this vow. This was the situa- 
tion in the summer of 1844. At that time I 
conceived the idea that the sexual organs have 
asocial function which is distinct from the propa- 
gative function; and that these functions may 
be separated practically. I experimented on 
this idea, and found that the self-control which 
it required was not difficult; also that my en- 
joyment was increased ; also that my wife’s ex- 
perience was very satisfactory, as it never had 
been before; also that we had escaped the hor- 
rors and the fear of involuntary propagation. 
This was a great deliverance. It made a happy 
household. I communicated my discovery to 
Mr. Cragin. His experience and that of_ his 
household was the same. In the course of the 
next two years I studied all the essential details 
and bearings of the discovery. In 1846 we com- 
menced Community life. In 1848 I published 
the theory of Male Continence. This is the 
only true account of the origin of that theory, 





COMMUNITY: :' JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 


—Snowy, blowy—cozy, frozy—dreary, cheery 
—dripping, nipping winter—has really come at 
last. 

—Our yearly inventory is being taken. With 
our different manufactories, and the large family 
we have, this is quite an undertaking, though it 
is rendered as easy as possible by dividing the 
responsibility among quite a number. 

—Scarcely a month, we might almost say a 
week, passes {but that some one among our 
visitors who come filled with prejudice against 
us, experiences at departure a great revulsion 
of feeling. So often does this occur that it has 
long since ceased to be a novelty among us. The 
following letter tells the story of such a person 
so simply, that we publish it for the sake of 
the illustration, though we refrain from “ point- 
ing the moral” that might fairly adorn it: - 

Mr. Lronarp:—An apology is due from 
me for a trifling deceit practiced on you yester- 
day. Thinking to obtain perhaps a more per- 
fect idea of your working as simply a sight- 
seer, I carefully concealed the fact of my con- 
nection with the press. Although not by pro- 
fession a “knight of the quill and scissors,” I 
have for some time been an occasional corre- 
spondent of several publications. On Saturday 
last I met an old friend, editor of the - 
Gazette, and in conversation mentioned my ex- 
pected visit to the Oneida Community. He 
immediately insisted on a report.of it for pub- 
lication, at the earliest opportunity. To this I 
consented, and came to your place yesterday 
strongly prejudiced against your principles and 
practices, and With the determination to give 
my propensity for ridicule and sarcasm (the most 
fully developed traits of my character, by the 
way), a full sweep in regard to your Commu. 
nity, and perpetrate a sensational article of the 
keenest kind. But, sir, the universal courtesy 
I received, especially from yourself and Mr. 
Cragin, and the evidences of good, sound common 
sense every-where apparent in your domestic 
arrangements, completely disarmed me, while 
a careful perusal of your Circutar led me 
to change my views materially, regard- 
ing the O. C., and in fact almost removed the 
prejudice of years. 

I fear you will be wearied by so long a letter, 
but felt it was no more than right to let you 
know the effect of my visit. 

Truly yours, 
WILLOW-PLACE. 

—One cold night, when all was still and no 
one around, Jack Frost bewitched our water- 
wheel, and the morning light discovered it ice- 
bound, refusing to perform its accustomed work. 
But a thorough deluge of hot water soon dispelled 
the glittering charin which locked the wheel, and 
the merry clitter-clatter of the machinery began 
again. The men have guarded against another 
like occurrence by putting a stove into the wheel- 
pit. 

—Those at the house, the other afternoon, ex- 
perienced no little consternation and alarm on 
seeing a bright flash at the shop, followed in- 
stantly by a loud explosion which shook the 
house. An eye-witness thus describes the 
affair: “This afternoon at about 4 o’clock we 
were all startled by a heavy explosion at the 
factory. A dense puff of black smoke was 
seen rising from one of the chimneys, and 
various were the surmises as to the cause of 
this startling phenomenon. 





It was soon ascer- 


tained, however, that a small boy employed 
in the machine-shop, had thrown a tin can 
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containing turpentine and some greased rags 
into the stove. A column of fire, following the 
smoke of the burning turpentine into the chim- 
ney, exploded the coal gas there collected with 
such force as to completely blow off the top of 
the chimney. The actual damage was probably 
not over five dollars. The boy who did the 
deed was quite severely burned.” 
WALLINGFORD. 

—Our hydraulic press has arrived from O. C. 

—The job office is a busy place: orders come 
in daily. 

—The students are passing through the ordeal 
of the term examination. 

—-We are reading “ The Giant Cities of Ba- 
shan” at our 7 o’clock gathering. It is very 
interesting. 

—As a general thing, the weather is superb, 
and the sheep graze on Mt. Tom, seeming to find 
as much to sustain life as in mid-summer, 

Evening Meeting —W. HW. W.—In order to 
have eredit with the banks we have to make de- 
posits with them; and in order to have credit 
with God we must put our treasures in his 
hands. Christ’s exhortation was, “ Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures upon earth, where 
moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal; but lay up for your- 
selves treasures in heaven, where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not 
break through and steal; for where your treas- 
ure is there will your heart be also.” Christ 
wanted people to transfer their treasures to 
heaven, and keep their credit there. We can 
hot put our treasures anywhere else and have 
them safe. They are always exposed to being 
corrupted, lost or stolen. But in God’s hands 
they are always safe. I expect we shall get 
snore and more freedom to do business with 
Giod and the heavens. We shall get freedom 
to talk with God about all our affairs. Where 
the treasure is, there will the heart be; and 
where the heart is, there the interest, the con- 
versation and the life will be. The Primitive 
Church had their conversation in heaven. Their 
treasures and all their interests were centered 
there. If persons’ treasures are in this world, 
their hearts will be here, and their conversation 
will be about things pertaining to this world. 

T have had some thoughts lately about conver- 
sation. We are social beings, and have a part 
to play in society ; we have also a part to play 
in the society of God and of heaven, and the 
question is, low shall we divide it? I want to 
give to society that Iam in daily contact with 
all that is due it in the way of free, social in- 
ierchange; and then I want freedom to go up- 
ward—go to society above—and not neglect 
that. In order to enjoy freedom with God and 
heavenly society, it is necessary that we isolate 
ourselves from society around us, and not give 
it our whole attention. There is considerable 
temptation to let all our sociability run out to 
persons around us. If we do that, we can not 
lay up treasures in heaven. 


RESPONSES. 
Carpentersville, Lll., Dec. A. 
Dear Crrevtar :—Yes, very dear thou art to 
me. ‘The last number, 37th, is full of good 
The letter by D. E.S., and remarks 
following by J. H. N., were just what I needed, 


things. 


How I do desire to be able to mingle with the 
world and not be affected by its spirit, but be 
ever conscious of the indwelling spirit of Christ, 
wlways able to “go home” and feel Christ 
there. I thank Mr. Noyes for such thoughts as 
he presents from time to time. Truly it seems 
as though he were sent of God to teach the 
people the “ way home from nature to God.” 
L. 8. P. 





Lincoln, Mo., Dec. 3, 1870. 

I write this to express my thanks to God 
and the Community for the gift of the Circv- 
LAR, and to ask you to continue sending it to 
me. I would hardly know how to get along 
without it. I have little time to read the news 
of the day; but I find in the CrrcvuLar general 
news so condensed, that I can know what is 
going on without taking much time. I read 
two or three educational papers and works on 
teaching. These are very useful to me, but I 
would not exchange the Crrcu.ar for all of 
them, for practical, every-day reading, because 
it helps me to understand the Bible, and turns 
my heart to God in all humility and faith, that 
God will give me his grace. 8. A. S. 

Carthage, Mo., Dee. 4. 

The Circuar still makes its weekly visits, 
much to our edification and improvement. We 
would not willingly be without it for many 
times its cost. S. I. 


Hannock, Mo., Dec. 8. 
Send the Circuxar to me for the next year, 
if you please. It contains many articles that 
are very interesting to me, such as the Home- 
Talks, Extracts from G. W. N’s Writings, the 
Community Journal, and especially Father 
Noyes’s refutation of Dixon’s New America 
misrepresentations. The Circutar is a great 
preacher to those who want to learn of Christ 
and do his will. I am poor in this world’s 
goods, but rich in Christ. The Circunar has 
taught me to go home to Christ all the time in 
thought, and not put too much confidence in 
things of this world. The more we go home 
to Christ and commune with him, and learn of 

him the happier we are. B.C. 


West Meriden, Conn., Dec. 2. 

Dear Circutarians:—I do not feel at home 
without my friends about me, and I consider 
the CrrcuLar one of my best. Oh! that the 
world might be one grand family, embodying 
the one idea of the “ Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man.” Then indeed would 
we “raise our glad voices in one hymn of 
praise.” As the years go by, my heart is more 
and more in sympathy with the great heart of 
the Community. 

Ever Yours for the Truth, M. W. 
North Madison, Ohio, Dec. 12. 

I have taken the Circviar since its first No. 
was issued, and have read the Free Church Circu- 
lar, the Spiritual Magazine, the Perfectionist, 
and Witness, which preceded it. 1 have taken 
these papers for the truths they have con- 
tained. ‘They, in connection with the truths of 
the Bible, have wrought great changes in char- 
acter. I feel very thankful for the privilege of 
reading the CrrcuLar. R. He 


MATTERS OF MENTION, 





The Bible is now printed in no less than 
twenty-five of the modern languages of India. 





The bronze statues of the Emperor Napoleon 
in Paris have been sent to the foundry to be 
melted into cannon. 





According to Prof. Horswood, of Cambridge, 





Mass., the top of the high tower which consti- 





tutes the Bunker Hill monument at Charlestown, 
inclines toward the west at morning, to the north 
at midday, and toward the east in the afternoon. 
The movements are due to the expanding influ. 
ences of the sun’s heat, as it si in ae 
the different sides of the structure. 


—_—— 


We are informed that Dr. Liebrich, to whom 
we owe chloral, has discovered a new anesthetic, 
to which he has given the name of chloride of 
athylide. This substance is said to be more 
rapid and equable in its effects than chloroform, 
and has the further merit that it does not inter- 
fere with the free and natural breathing of the 
patient. As the effect of the application is 
stated to be very transient, the dose must be 
repeated in a lengthened operation. 





A chromatic printing-press was exhibited in 
the machinery department of the American 
Institute Fair, which, with a single impression, 
prints in three different colors, and works as 
rapidly as any platen-press can print in single 
color, Each of the three equal parts into which 
the surface of the inking-cylinder is divided, is 
supplied with adjustable color-strips of various 
sizes to correspond in width with any line or 
part of line of type, and each part is supplied 
with a color from one of the distributing roll- 
ers. Lines are struck on the surface of the 
eylinder, which are numbered to correspond 
with lines and numbers on the chase, so that it 
is easy for the pressman to set his sectors (color- 
strips) to correspond with the lines of the type 
which it is desired to print in colors. Within 
a minute the press may be changed from two or 
three colors to one, by throwing two polished 
shells, or half cylinders, over the color arrange- 
ments, enabling the pressman to use three times 
the amount of distribution and inking surface 
that he now has in any one-color job-press.— 
Exchange. 


Pencil-Mlarkings. 


... Humility is the foundation of all virtue. 


....Gratitude is the gush of our life back to 
God. 


....Christ estimates acts by the spirit which 
actuates them. 

....The best deed of charity that you can 
do, is to give yourself to Christ. 

....Improvement that is not based on com- 
munication with God, tends only to make clean 
the outside of the cup and platter. 


...A person who is in the contemplation of 
truth will have no room in his heart for jealousy, 
evil-thinking, and the like passions, 


....If our thoughts torment us they are 
false. A thought that has truth in it, if it takes 
us down to the lowest depths of humility, gives 
life and peace. 


....1 am prepared to expect that, on the 
efforts which are now making in the world to 
regenerate our species without religion, God 
will affix the stamp of a solemn and impress- 
ive mockery. 


....By giving ourselves up to any beautiful 
sensation, however trifling, we more than double 
it. If we appreciate little things, we shall keep 
a perpetual sunshine of spirit about us, because 
the grateful spirit that enjoys the minims, 1s 
pleasing to God. Therefore, above all things, 


we should seek to appreciate what we have, 
rather than grasp for more. 


December 26, 1870. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Ir is stated that the House Committee on 
Territories will report in favor of the admis- 
sion of New Mexico as a State, under the name 
of Lincoln. 

Vice-Presipent Colfax has received from 
Mr. R. Beerdsley, United States Consul at Jeru- 
salem, a box containing a Speaker’s mallet of 
olive-wood from the Mount of Olives, and an 
inkstand and sandbox of asphalt, from the Dead 
Sea, all beautifully carved and polished. 


Tue several Indian tribes located in the 
Indian Territory are about to furm a Republican 
Confederacy, with the expectation that at some 
future time they may be admitted into the 
Union as a State. 


Tue Yale College exploring party to the 
Rocky Mountains, which left New Haven in 
June last, has returned to that city. 

Tue breaks in the two English Atlantic 
Cables are not yet repaired, and, owing to the 
unfavorable state of the weather at this season 
of the year, it is quite uncertain when they will 
be. The French Cable, which now has to do 
all the business, has never worked so well as 
the English ones, especially from this country 
to Europe, in which direction it transmits mes- 
sages with difficulty. 

Ir is reported that the vacant Mission to 
England, to which two Senators have already 
been appointed, but who declined it, is to be 
given to Gen. Schenck of Ohio. The prospect 
of his appointment to this post, seems to give 
general satisfaction. 

Tue Duke of Aosta left Italy for Spain, 
Dec. 19. There is a strong and bitter op 
position to him in the country owing to the 
aversion of the people to having a foreigner 
on the throne. Iis friends, it is said, even 
fear that attempts will be made upon his 
life, before he reaches Madrid. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


To V. C. £., Elmore, 0.—You will find the information 
you desire in the CrcuLar that we send you, No. 34. Our 
doors are at present closed against applicants. 

To J. H., Milwaukee, Wis.—The poetry was received. The 
dollar has been placed to your credit. Our knowledge of the 
Communities you mention is so limited that we fear, if we 
undertook to write about them, we might make as serious mis- 
takes as are made by persons who attempt to describe the 
Oneida Community. 


TYPE FOR SALE! 
E offer for sale about 200 lbs. of Farmer 
& Little’s No. 10 Long Primer type, at 
the low price of 25 cts. per lb. The font in- 
cludes combination types, but will be sold with- 
out the combinations if preferred. It is only 
partially worn. For specimens of its impres- 
sion examine the present notice, as also the 


articles entitled, “Roughing It,’ “Dixon and 
his Copyists,” “ Cultivation of the Sugar Beet,” 
“ Community Journal,” ete., in the present num- 
ber. Address—“ Publishers of the Crrcvar, 
‘Oneida, N. Y.” The Small Pica and Brevier pre- 
viously advertised, are sold. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


N.E.H., Chatham Valley, Pa., 50 cts.; E. K., 
Oneida, N. Y., 50 cts.; D. A. D., Troy, Mich., 
75 cts.; N. A. B., San Francisco, Cal., 75 cts. ; 
W. W. P., New Baltimore, Mich., 50 ets.; J. J., 
Oberlin, O., 25 cts.; R. K.S., Chicago, $1,00. 
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